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RELIGION AND MORALITY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 



CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 



The United States contains 24 million children of school age 
(5-18 years). The Sunday schools of the United States, 140,000 in 
number, enrol 13^ million members. Of these, if million are teach- 
ers, the remaining 12 million (excluding members of adult classes) 
are boys and girls. Approximately one-half, therefore, of all our 
children are enrolled as pupils in our Sunday schools. This makes 
clear to us the opportunity of the Sunday school as an institution for 
instructing and training the men and women of tomorrow. 

The Sunday school is one of the modern agencies for education. 
It began in England in 1780 A. d., and was introduced into America 
about one hundred years ago. Its rise and growth belong to the 
modern movement on behalf of the children, to understand them and 
to provide for them a suitable, adequate education. The founders 
of the Sunday school were Christians, and members of churches; 
they built up the Sunday school as an adjunct to the church, as the 
juvenile department of the church. For the church up to this time 
had done little directly for the children beyond teaching them the 
catechism and "confirming" them or taking them into membership 
at adolescence. It was assumed that the home could and would do 
all that was needed for the children in the way of religious and moral 
instruction and training. But through the past century it became 
increasingly clear that the home was leaving much undone, and that 
a part of the religious and moral instruction and training of the chil- 
dren could better be given by teachers than by parents, and with the 
children in social groups. 

An additional reason for the growth and importance of the Sunday 
school is the fact that the public schools have been concentrating 
their work upon intellectual training, and are just now doing less than 
formerly to develop the moral and religious qualities of the child. 
The national educational system of the United States, at the opening 
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of the twentieth century, had almost completely and professedly left 
to the home and to the Sunday school the direct, systematic moral and 
religious education of the children. The explanation was that the 
public school had all that it could do to furnish the intellectual instruc- 
tion and training. Now, the foremost educators agree that such a 
distinction of function and division of labor is impracticable and 
unwise, partly because moral and religious education are more impor- 
tant than intellectual education, partly because it is obvious that the 
home and the Sunday school are not doing all that is needed for all 
the children, and partly because education is a unitary process which 
can best be carried on organically, the moral, religious, intellectual, 
and physical training being given together, so that the whole child is 
reached all the time. The National Education Association, therefore, 
in 1905, officially declared : 

The ultimate object of popular education is to teach the children how to 
live righteously, healthily, and happily; to accomplish this object it is essential 
that every school inculcate the love of truth, justice, purity, and beauty through 
the study of biography, history, ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and 

manual arts The building of character is the real aim of the schools, 

and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of millions for their maintenance. 

This idea of the function of the public schools is certainly right, 
and the best schoolmen are already reshaping their school methods 
to accomplish the supreme end of character and good citizenship in 
the boys and girls of America. When the public schools generally 
shall have adopted this aim, shall have made the necessary adjust- 
ments in the subject-matter and methods of their educational process, 
and shall have secured teachers who are competent and skilful for 
the ethical instruction and training of children, then the responsibility 
of the Sunday school in this essential matter will be lessened. Note, 
I do not say ended. The public school will be a most useful ally, 
because it will reach the children with its ethical instruction and 
training five days in the week, and five hours in the day. But ev?n 
then the mission of the Sunday school will not have ceased, for the 
Sunday school teaches religion as well as ethics, and the relation 
between religion and ethics — two things which the public schools 
decline to teach, because they are state schools separate from the 
church. 
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Meanwhile, the public schools will require many years to embrace 
the newly defined ethical aim, and to make the necessary transfor- 
mation. So that the Sunday school must still for years carry the 
chief responsibility— next to the home — of giving the children appro- 
priate and adequate moral instruction and -training along with their 
religious education. 

In fact, the Sunday schools now include four educational elements 
in their total process — religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics. Not 
only do the Sunday schools aim to give instruction in all four of these 
subjects, but they also seek to give something of the four in combination 
at every session. The method in the average Sunday school is to use 
some passage of the Scriptures as a text or basis of class study, and 
from it to instruct the children in some Bible history and teaching, 
some religious ideas and feelings, some theological doctrine, and some 
moral principles which by exposition and application are fitted to 
the daily life of the children. The particular proportions of the four 
elements in the mixture, the interrelation of these elements, the cor- 
rectness or usefulness of the teaching given, depend chiefly upon the 
teacher— or, if the teacher is without individual method, it depends 
upon the "lesson help" which the teacher employs. 

The average Sunday-school teacher has a limited and imperfect 
knowledge of religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics. Each subject 
of the four has had a long history, each is the outcome of a long 
process of development, each is the product of human experience and 
reflection. One cannot really know religion or theology, or the Bible, 
or ethics without knowing men— not a few men, not contemporary 
men only, but mankind. To know mankind is the goal of our 
largest study, particularly in the college and the university. It is in 
our higher institutions of learning that knowledge of religion, theology, 
the Bible, and ethics is to be acquired. What proportion of our 
million and a half Sunday-school teachers are graduates of colleges ? 
And of these graduates, how many of them have become competent 
students and teachers of these four subjects ? The teachers in our 
Sunday schools are aware of their deficiencies and are very humble 
about them. Few persons put themselves forward to teach; gener- 
ally the teachers are drafted for service by the minister or superin- 
tendent, and the minister or superintendent must take whom he can 
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get, with a small range of choice. Certainly the Sunday schools are 
well worth while, even with these non-professional and moderately 
equipped teachers, who — notwithstanding their limitations — are 
doing a great and vital work for the children. If the impartation of 
knowledge was the main purpose of the school, they could not succeed 
so well; but the real purpose is the development of character, the 
building-up of high ideals, the instilling of principles of true living, 
the cultivating of right feelings and motives, the development of a 
sound conscience, a clear insight, and a capable judgment. The 
Sunday schools do not commonly assume to give systematic historical, 
scientific, or philosophical knowledge of the subjects they deal with. 
The teacher aims, rather, to bring to bear upon the child its religious 
and moral environment, to impart her ideals, sentiments, habits, and 
enthusiasm, to awaken and develop the moral and religious nature 
of the child, to talk over helpfully with the boys and girls the concrete 
problems of their lives, to cultivate the social interest and spirit among 
the members of the class and within the school. The more efficient 
teacher adds to the influence which she exerts over the children on 
Sunday morning, a constant influence through the week, finding many 
ways in which to make her influence continuous, and to have a varied 
personal relationship with her little friends. The Sunday-school 
workers have been wise in not attempting much systematic formal 
instruction, first, because the children need nurture more, and second, 
because these teachers have neither the time nor the equipment 
for furnishing the children with what we would technically call 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, the Sunday-school children do imbibe and assume 
a set of ideas about God, and the world, and men, and sin, and salva- 
tion, and Bible events, and Bible persons, and Bible teachings, and 
miracles, and prayer, and duty, which either go with them through 
life, or are later with great difficulty and emotion changed. How can 
the teacher keep her pupils from contracting imperfect intellectual 
conceptions while she is aiming to help them chiefly in the region of 
the feelings and the will ? By seeing to it that her own intellectual 
conceptions, which form the foundation of her teaching, are the best 
possible. The boys and girls will surely contract her theology, her 
idea of the Bible, her view of the world, her idea of miracles and 
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prayer, even when she feels incompetent in these matters and does 
not intend to teach about them. Neither in her thinking nor in her 
teaching can she differentiate religion from theology or religion from 
ethics. Religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics must all go together, so 
far as she is concerned and the children. An extraordinary teacher 
might be so good a student of these four subjects, and so competent 
pedagogically, as to be able to keep her pupils from getting many 
wrong ideas and perspectives, but this cannot be expected of the aver- 
age Sunday-school teacher, who is apt to have just the commonly 
received, conventional ideas. It therefore results that when these 
Sunday-school boys and girls become young men and women, go 
to college, and pursue studies of a scientific sort, in a scientific way, 
they are astonished at the littleness, the naivete, the conventionalism, 
and the inadequacy of the religious, theological, biblical, and ethical 
ideas with which they find their minds furnished. Then comes 
the process of changing these child ideas for mature ones, these popu- 
lar conceptions for scientific ones. The college years, and the years 
immediately following, are apt to be darkened with religious and 
ethical uncertainty, mental distress, emotional disturbance, and 
groping about for a world-view which will accord with knowledge 
and experience. 

Now, the child cannot think the thoughts of the man. Therefore 
this kind of adjustment cannot be wholly escaped. But we should 
clear the way as well as possible, so that the transition shall be made 
normally and readily. Many think our Sunday schools retard and 
make difficult the maturing process by excessive theological instruc- 
tion at too early an age, by accustoming the child to unscientific ideas 
of things, by literalistic and allegorizing interpretations of the Bible, 
by disregarding the relativity of our knowledge and the symbolism 
and temporalism of our religious language, and by lack of the historical 
sense and judgment. The Sunday-school instruction and training 
should be of such a kind that the children will be taught or will con- 
tract as little as possible of what will have to be discarded or changed 
when they become grown. Schools should have a deliberate plan 
to this effect, should arrange their work with this end in view, and 
should secure teachers who can meet the situation. 

Further, the pressing problems of Sunday-school curriculum and 
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method require that we should proceed to distinguish, evaluate, and 
relate the four elements of Sunday-school education: religion, theol- 
ogy, the Bible, and ethics. There is real confusion of thought about 
these things, and one needs a good deal of skilful assistance to find 
his way out. Scholars themselves have only recently become clear 
as to the meaning and value of religion, theology, the Bible, and ethics; 
indeed, some phases of the matter are still in dispute even in scientific 
circles. I will attempt to distinguish them. 

Religion is the commonly accepted term to denote our feelings and 
ideas about God and our relation to him — how we can please him, 
how we can gain his favor, how we can obtain forgiveness for our 
shortcomings and transgressions, how we can secure his help when 
in need. Recognizing our smallness, our weakness, our sinfulness, 
and our dependence, we reach out to Him who made the universe 
and created us, that we may not be alone and apart from Him, that 
we may not be overwhelmed or destroyed by the mighty forces which 
surround us and attack us. In religion we commune with the Uni- 
versal One; we find wholeness for our feeling, thinking, and living; 
we overcome our finiteness by uniting ourselves to the Infinite. We 
enter into the attitude of making his will our own, we commit ourselves 
to a perfect obedience, we devote ourselves to the doing of his work. 
As Christians our religious ideas are largely derived from Jesus, 
whom we regard as the world's greatest teacher of religion. He 
taught men to think of God as the Creator and Director of the universe 
whose will is supreme and whose purpose for the world is to be com- 
pletely accomplished. He is a loving Father who cares for all his 
children, forgives their sins, bestows many blessings upon them, and 
offers them a perfect future salvation. 

Theology is an intellectual effort to apprehend the universe and 
human life in terms of a personal God, and to formulate definitions 
and statements concerning all the essential terms and concepts 
involved in the undertaking. Theology endeavors to explain the 
religious consciousness and experience of men in accordance with 
the current philosophical world-view, and in language which will be 
intelligible to its own time and constituency. Theology seeks to 
fathom the mysteries of the universe, to get at the how and why of 
things, to learn the origin, constitution, and destiny of mankind, to 
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account for and elucidate the existing world-order, and to forecast 
the future. Theology is the pursuit of those who by spiritual insight, 
religious experience, mental ability, and historical and scientific learn- 
ing are qualified to work with the great intellectual problems that 
confront us at every turn. The product of Christian theological 
study is contained in the great theological treatises and in the creeds 
of the church, from the first century until our own. 

The Bible is a library of ancient religious and moral literature. 
The 66 books comprised in this collection were written between the 
eighth century b. c. and the second century a. d. — a period of approxi- 
mately one thousand years. The 39 Old Testament books were 
(nearly all) written in Palestine, by a series of Hebrew-Jewish authors 
living at various periods within seven centuries. The 27 New Testa- 
ment books were written in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy, by a series of Christian writers, some of whom were by national- 
ity Jews and some gentiles, during a period of about one hundred 
years — from the middle of the first to the middle of the second century 
a. d. The Bible books were written for the purpose of religious and 
moral instruction; they were the work of prophets, sages, and apostles, 
all of whom were preachers of God and his will for men; and these 
writings were a part of their ministry, intended to teach religion and 
morality. The historical events they narrate, the historical persons 
they depict, the historical messages they include, were used by the 
authors as material of religious and moral instruction, to convey, 
illustrate, and enforce the teaching they themselves would give as to 
how men should feel, think, and act — right living was the thing they 
were after. The value of these biblical books, which have come down 
to us out of the ancient and oriental world, is partly historical and 
partly literary, but chiefly moral-religious, because this was their 
primary interest and intent. Their authors were men who faced the 
problems of life, who saw deep, straight, and clear into the eternal 
realities, and who set forth the principles by which men should live. 
Their faith, ideas, precepts, and conduct are helpful to us in determ- 
ining what our faith, ideas, precepts, and conduct shall be because 
they trod this path before us and made valuable discoveries of truth. 

Ethics has to do with the ideals, principles, and precepts of indi- 
vidual and social right living. Ethics shows the way to character 
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and efficiency. Ethics is the science of conduct, meaning by "con- 
duct" not only the acts but the feelings, choices, and purposes behind 
the acts. Ethics furnishes the description and rationale and impera- 
tive of right. It interprets human duty for concrete situations and 
for specific individuals and groups. It leads men to the achievement 
of well-being. Ethics and religion overlap, for religion, too, sets forth 
what a man must be and do. Religion, too, enjoins and defines 
righteousness. The terms, "ethics" and "morality," came into use 
among the Greeks and Romans when their thinkers began to differ- 
entiate life from religion, because the religion of their day was obsolete 
and unable to meet the practical needs of humanity. In modern 
times the science of ethics has arisen, and stands independent of reli- 
gion. It sets forth ideals, precepts, and obligations as laws of the 
universe, as biological and sociological principles. Religion presents 
human duty as the will of God; ethics presents human duty as the 
reasonable way to live. Religion classically rests its exposition of God's 
will on a supernatural revelation; ethics bases its claims and its mes- 
sage upon the cumulative experience of the race and the gradual 
determination of what is right and obligatory under specific conditions. 
"Christian morality" or "Christian ethics" is an interpretation of 
human duty set in the religious ideas of Christianity. The teaching 
of Jesus presented righteousness as the will of God, and summed it 
up in love to God and man. The Christian church, by reason of its 
foundation in Jesus, teaches men what they should be and do in terms 
of religion; the obligation to know and obey the will of God arises 
from our relation to him as Sovereign of the world in which he has 
given us existence. The Sunday school, following the custom of 
the church, teaches "Christian morality" or "Christian ethics" 
rather than " Ethics." Even in our colleges the situation is often the 
same, for the science of ethics is a recently established department of 
thought and investigation — it could not get far until the developmental 
world-view had become the accepted philosophy. And it can only 
be found now in first-class institutions where the scientific method 
controls. It is therefore too much to expect that the science of ethics 
should have made its way into the Sunday schools, where everything 
proceeds upon a religious basis. 

If, now, the characterization of these four subjects has been made 
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with approximate accuracy, what is the relative value of each for 
Sunday-school purposes, and how are they to be used — singly and in 
interrelation — to accomplish the religious and moral education of 
our boys and girls? 

Let us put the thing in this way: 

1. Does the Sunday school primarily exist to instruct the children 
of the church in the body of Christian doctrine ? Is it the cosmo- 
logical and theological ideas of the Westminster Catechism, or some 
similar digest of the creeds and formulae of the church, that we most 
wish the boys and girls to learn ? Is so much theology useful to the 
young ? Can they understand and assimilate it ? They need some 
simple religious ideas to serve them until they can think things through 
for themselves; but do they need, or can they grasp and use, a full set 
of doctrines ? Only adult persons can comprehend and make use of 
the creeds, and not all of the adults succeed in doing so. The doc- 
trines of the church are the intellectual product and deposit of the 
eminent theologians of Christian history, in their effort to apprehend, 
formulate, and explain the religious experience with which they are 
familiar. These theological conceptions differ as the framers of them 
differ. The historical student of Christian doctrine can see the 
sources from which the doctrines were drawn, the philosophical 
framework on which they were constructed, the psychological pro- 
cesses that produced them, and the practical ends which they were 
put forth to serve. Doctrine is thus seen to be man's way of under- 
standing God, life, the world; and the conceptions of these things 
grow, change, and develop with human progress. Doctrine is not 
static, but developmental; it undergoes modification and improve- 
ment along with other branches of knowledge. Would it be better 
to postpone systematic and elaborate instruction in Christian doctrine 
to the years of manhood and womanhood, when one shall have studied 
history, philosophy, psychology, ethics, and sociology and shall there- 
fore be able to understand the history of doctrine, and shall have an 
equipment for judging what doctrine is true and useful ? Neither 
children nor adolescents are in a stage where this is possible. To 
them had best be suggested, in no rigid form and without claim of 
finality, some very simple and fundamental religious ideas, these ideas 
to be subject to their reconsideration and revision farther on when 
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the right time comes. What the boy or girl needs is just a good work- 
ing hypothesis of life and the world, until he reaches maturity and 
equips himself to deal scientifically with the whole matter. 

The Sunday school, therefore, except in its adult classes, should 
devote but a minor portion of its time and effort to instruction in 
doctrine, and the catechism is not the best means to use for such 
doctrinal instruction as is to be given. The method of presenting and 
using doctrine is to be informal; doctrine is more to be implied and 
assumed than directly inculcated. Jesus' way of using doctrine is 
the right way for ordinary religious purposes — just to assume it and 
go forward with the religious and moral instruction. The rest belongs 
to the colleges, universities, theological seminaries, sometimes to the 
pulpit or class of adults. 

2. Ought the Sunday school to undertake as its chief task to give 
its pupils a systematic, thorough acquaintance with the Bible ? Is 
the Sunday school a "Bible school" in the sense that instruction in 
the Bible is its main task ? Some of the men who have arraigned 
the uniform lessons have advocated in their stead a series of 
courses in which the biblical books and material should be studied 
continuously, chronologically, systematically, and completely. These 
men have had the interest, the opportunity, and the ability to study 
the Bible in this way themselves, and they assume that it would be 
well if all the Sunday-school people could do the same. They do 
not sufficiently consider that, desirable as historical Bible-study 
undoubtedly is, it is impracticable for the majority of persons, and 
there are more important things for the boy and girl to acquire in the 
Sunday-school years. The Bible does not connect directly with mod- 
ern life; eighteen to twenty-seven centuries intervene. Many of 
its ideas have to be adapted, many of its teachings have to be explained 
and applied. We of the twentieth century are not and should not be 
first-century Christians, that is, mere repeaters of primitive Christian 
thought and conduct. We must make our own Christianity for our 
own age, as they did for theirs. The Bible is not a timeless textbook 
of static absolute religion and morals. It is a literature reflecting the 
religious and moral experience and judgments of an ancient people. 
It contains much that is of permanent worth and usefulness for 
religion and morality today, notably the Sermon on the Mount, the 
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parables, and the general message of Jesus; the practical portions of 
all Paul's letters, and considerable elements of the doctrinal portions, 
much in the general epistles, the best parts of the prophetic writings, 
of the Psalms, and of other Old Testament books. Yet the Bible as 
a whole must be regarded and interpreted as a literature, and as a 
literature out of the ancient world. Historical knowledge and skill 
are required to make or give adequate acquaintance with it. 

Boys and girls under college age will hardly have the equipment 
or experience to understand the Bible in this larger sense. They 
must have studied other history and other literature and other 
ancient religions and ethics before they can understand the Bible. 
They must have acquired the ability to hold facts in long and correct 
perspective, they must have learned to think of human progress 
developmentally, they must have become able to interpret facts and 
ideas psychologically, they must be acquainted with the principles 
of sociological science. It will be said, "Then few — young or old — 
can understand the Bible." That seems to me to be an exact state- 
ment of the case; there are few who, properly speaking, do under- 
stand the Bible. Many things in the Bible can be immediately 
grasped by all, and can be put to use for religious and moral purposes. 
But an understanding of the Bible — that can only be accomplished 
by long and competent historical and literary study, with much experi- 
ence of life and much scientific attainment. Theological students 
after three years in the seminary go out with but a partial understand 
ing of the Bible. Scholars who spend their whole lives in the study 
of the Bible still leave their task unfinished. The Sunday-school 
teachers do not claim that they know the Bible well enough to teach it. 
As a matter of observation, one rarely sees the Bible accurately or 
adequately taught in the Sunday school. Courses that are designed 
to be historical courses of Bible-study become in the hands of the 
average teacher a series of religious and moral lessons, even when 
based more or less closely on certain facts or teachings in the portions 
of Scripture assigned for the respective hours. It is an uncommon 
thing to find a man or woman that is not a biblical specialist who 
can teach the Bible historically, and even the specialists are not always 
to be trusted. 

That is to say, we can seldom get the Bible competently taught 
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as history or literature or in relation to comparative religion or com- 
parative ethics. And if we could, the Bible so taught would be 
unsuitable for all pupils under 18 or 20 years of age. The more 
scholastic the Bible instruction, the less intelligible and the less useful 
it will be to the Sunday-school children. Of course we are to use the 
Bible in the Sunday school, since it contains much of the best material 
for religious and moral education that is available. We are to teach 
religion and morality, and make use of suitable portions of the Bible 
to that end. We are to select from the Bible such passages as are 
appropriate to the topic and purpose of the particular instruction or 
training that we are engaged upon. The passages we select are to 
be used with faithful regard to their historical setting and sense. 
The biblical story or teaching will not be literalized if it is figurative; 
it will not be allegorized, it will not be distorted, it will not be abso- 
lutized; it will not be justified for present instruction if according 
to our ideals it was not justifiable; it will not be standardized for 
twentieth-century doctrine or practice unless it is now approved. 

There are many portions of the Bible which are not useful for child- 
training. Some portions are unsuitable, other portions are unintelligi- 
ble, to the child or youth. This is true not only of the doctrinal writings, 
but of all portions which assume and require adult experience and 
power of thought. The Bible was written by grown people for 
grown people. Fortunately, there are portions that can be used with 
children. But whole books and sections of the Bible, as well as para- 
graphs and verses, have so little relation to present-day life that they 
serve no purpose for the education of the young; e. g., the entire 
ceremonial and ritual law in the Pentateuch, the genealogies of Gene- 
sis, Chronicles, and the gospels, the apocalyptical material in Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Book of Revelation. The stories of war, slaughter, 
intrigue, deception, and gross immorality of various kinds, which 
stand in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, the Samuels, and the Kings, 
are not suitable for children and adolescents. The miracle stories, 
which abound in certain portions of the Old Testament and the New, 
including the miraculous conception and the resurrection of Jesus, are 
a perplexity to the conscientious modern-minded Sunday-school 
teacher, as to how they can be made useful for moral and religious 
instruction. The imprecatory psalms, the pessimism of Ecclesiastes, 
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the sex realism of Canticles and of many passages in both Testaments, 
Paul's exaltation of celibacy, and similar things — are these good mate- 
rial for Sunday-school education ? We find difficulty also with another 
class of Biblical ideas : do we wish our children to think as the Hebrews 
did about the creation of the world, the creation of man, the destruc- 
tion of humanity by God's wrath in the flood, the origin of the rainbow, 
the beginning of sin, the short era of human history, the hardening 
of Pharaoh's heart, God's sanction of the Hebrew extermination of 
the Canaanites, etc. ? Do we wish to perpetuate the Hebrew-Jewish 
and primitive-Christian ideas of angels and demons, of dreams and 
visions, of special providences (punitive or beneficent), of the gentile 
religions, of the coming of the Messiah on the clouds ? 

The Bible is not an easy book to use for educational purposes. 
The public schools are using it less and less. It is not taught to 
the children in the home as it formerly was. Even Sunday-school 
teachers and students are feeling the difficulty of understanding and 
applying the Bible to present-day problems. Some portions of 
the Bible are much used, while some portions are little used. We 
have developed the very reasonable habit of using those portions 
which are simplest and most helpful; the uniform-lesson system 
presents selected passages for study. Certainly we want the Bible 
systematically, historically studied by our Sunday-school teachers, 
along with everything else that they need to know for their work; 
but in their use of the Bible with the children we shall wish them to 
select such passages and use the material in such ways as shall be 
most helpful for moral and religious education. As has been said, 
there certainly is a large amount of the biblical material that can be 
so used. But whatever portion we use, we are to keep clearly before 
our minds that the Bible is not an end in itself — it is the child we are 
working for, and we are using the Bible only as a means of promoting 
his growth. We are not trying to see how much ancient history or 
ancient literature or ancient thought we can pack into his memory, 
but are trying to awaken and develop in him his moral and religious 
nature. 

My conclusion, then, is: The chief purpose and function of the 
Sunday school is not to teach theology, although some theology will 
be taught and used. Nor is the chief aim of the Sunday school to 
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teach the Bible, although biblical material will be largely employed. 
The Sunday school should be a school of religion and morality, where 
we teach love to God, faith, reverence, obedience, prayer, worship, and 
joy; where we communicate to the children our moral and religious 
ideals, principles, and motives, helping the children forward to man- 
hood and womanhood. The Sunday school should be a school of 
real life, where the environment shall be interesting, occupying, happy, 
and uplifting, where good habits of feeling, willing, and thinking are 
developed, where the social relationships are educative. Perhaps the 
Sunday school need make no great matter of the distinction between 
religion and ethics. The churches do not ordinarily make the dis- 
tinction; the term "religion" is used by Christian people generally 
in an inclusive sense, as having to do with both love to God and love 
to man, with doctrine, worship, character, and conduct together. 
Human duties are by the church all summed up under religion and 
are taught as religious duties. There are two aspects of Sunday- 
school education which can be intertwined, will generally be intertwined, 
but neither of which is to be neglected. On the one hand, we wish 
to develop the spirituality of the boy and girl, in the way of reverence, 
worship, faith, devotion, prayer, a sense of relation and wholeness 
with God in his universe, a confidence that God does all things well, a 
vision of the unseen realities, a reliance upon God for light, leading, 
and welfare, a steadfastness in the face of toil and difficulties, a sense 
of calm and peace for the present life, an assurance of salvation for the 
future. On the other hand, we wish to develop the moral (ethical) 
nature of the child, awakening in him aspirations to goodness, 
the sense of obligation to be and do the right, by bringing to his con- 
sciousness the ideals which men have adopted for themselves, by 
enlightening them as to the principles of individual and social right- 
eousness, and by showing them how these principles are to be applied 
to daily living. We shall seek to make him acquainted with life so 
that he will know how to meet it, we will help him to see what true 
success means, we will assist him to acquire right habits, we will find 
for him abundant ways to express in word and deed his impulses to 
work and service, so that he may become both good and useful. 



